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VOLUME XXVII, NUMBER 2 JANUARY, 1953 


CHRISTMASTIDE: A MEDITATION 


HE riches of the liturgy between Christmas and the 

Epiphany are so many and so great and come to us 

in such rapid succession that we find it almost impos- 

sible to seize upon the many graces offered to us. 

Perhaps that is just as well; for otherwise we might 
be as one who cannot see the wood for the trees and miss the 
greatest of all graces offered to us at this holy season. It is a time of 
gift-giving, and the outstanding fact and the outstanding gift is 
that God has given Himself to men—to men who are sinners and 
who were His enemies. For He comes to seek sinners and to save 
them from their sins. He comes to give us a new life and to make 
us live more abundantly. 

When, then, we kneel in body or in spirit beside the crib where 
the Child lies on straw wrapped in swaddling clothes, we must 
first of all remind ourselves that this Child is God. God Himself 
lies there in the manger. He has come in the form of a child, but 
with all the omnipotence of the Divinity in order to save me from 
my sins. It would be a fatal mistake to overlook the fact that the 
descent of Christ into the crib is but the first step of a long painful 
journey into men’s hearts, into my heart, in fact. In God's eyes, none 
of us is hidden or lost in the millions of men; He sees each one of us 
and loves each one of us, and comes to each one of us, as if there 
were no one else. 

The nativity of our Lord is but the first act of a wonderful 
exchange of gifts between God and men. On God’s part the giving 
is spontaneous, unstinted and, so to speak, enthusiastic. On men’s 
part the giving is not always quite so generous, so ready, so 
complete. 

But at least in this first exchange, we can rejoice in the fact that 
the generosity and ardor on the human side was all that it should 
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be and all that God desired it to be. In the Incarnation God asked 
Mary to do her part in letting Him take a human nature, and Mary's 
cooperation was immaculate and perfect. In her, at least, God has 
never been disappointed. And one of our first acts at the Christmas 
crib, after we have thanked God for His generosity, is to thank 
Mary for hers. She acted in our name, and her generosity was the 
beginning of human co-operation in the work of our salvation. 

But this beginning, perfect though it was, is only a beginning. 
The Incarnation is only a first step. In it, Christ took a human 
nature and united it to Himself so intimately that there was but 
one person with two natures, one divine and one human. He also 
desires to enter inte union with each of us—not into so extraordi- 
nary a union as that of the Incarnation, but still something so 
intimate as to be almost beyond believing. No matter how closely 
or how completely we are united to Christ there will always be 
two separate persons, our own person and His; but what He intends 
is a sharing in His divine nature and a taking over of our life by 
Him that completely transforms us. 

This taking over, this birth of Christ in us, begins in our baptism. 
What He asks of us is complete freedom to use our body and soul 
to live His life in us. He will not force us; our co-operation must 
be free and voluntary. Even in the Incarnation, He would not act 
on our Lady until she had given her consent: “Be it done unto me 
according to Thy word.” Any good action we do is done also by 
Christ living in us. What we do not realize is that He wants to 
share every single one of our actions, the ordinary and the common- 
place, all the daily round and the daily toil and the daily chores. 
Christ’s life in us is not confined to the time we are in the church 
or on our knees or doing “holy” things. 

There is only one test which He applies to sort out what He 
wants to share from what He cannot share —the test of conformity 
to the will of God. He came down to our Lady in order to do the 
will of His Father. He comes to us in baptism, in all the sacra- 
ments, to do the same will. Anything in our life that is according 
to the will of God is eagerly seized on by Him and shared, but 
outside those limits He cannot act. These are the terms of the part- 
nership with us into which He enters at baptism and which He 
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renews at Christmas, waiting for us to perfect our part in co-oper- 
ating with Him. 

It is an extraordinary partnership. On His part, He offers us many 
things. First of all, a new status, a real change in us which makes 
us share in His sonship, so that we can really call God our Father, 
and so that we will have a child’s claim on a Father's solicitude 
in all the acts of His providence. Secondly, He offers us a new 
spirit, for He gives us His own Spirit, the Holy Ghost, Almighty 
God, to be our Sanctifier. Thirdly, He gives us Himself, with all His 
merits to supply for our wants, with all His strength to supply for 
our weakness, with all His love to awaken like love in us. He is 
our perfect supplement. Every single want or weakness in ourselves 
or in our surroundings is exactly foreseen and more than adequately 
provided for. 

From us He demands certain things. We must believe in Him 
and not in ourselves; we must hope in Him and not in ourselves, 
we must love Him rather than ourselves. We must accept the pur- 
pose of His coming to do the will of the Father. In fact every 
time we do the will of His Father, He unites Himself still more 
closely to us. We may truly say He grows in us by our submission 
to the will of the Father. He promises us that we shall never be 
burdened beyond our strength. His yoke is easy and His burden 
light. He will make issue with our temptations and supply us all 
the power to triumph over them. There is no single grace that may 
be necessary which He does not provide. In giving us His Son, the 
Father gives us with Him all else that is necessary so that we may 
not be in want of any grace. 

But we must accept His Father's plan. That plan will not be 
revealed to us in full. But we know enough of it to recognize what 
we have to do. The plan centers on the next life, not on this. 
Although it will bring happiness on earth, it is primarily arranged 
and organized to bring happiness in heaven for eternity. It is not 
planned according to the standards, material and pagan, of this 
world. In fact, to the world it is folly and a stumbling block, for 
the world cannot see the things of God. 

And until our scale of values is set according to God’s ideas, His 
plan will often baffle us: we shall have to live by faith, we shall 
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have to live in hope, we shall have to live with charity. The closer 
the eternal union with Himself which He plans for us, the more His 
plan for us will be sealed by the sign that marked His own life, 
the sign of the cross. But the cross of Christ brings peace and even 
joy —for it is only a means to make us realize that God is our God 
and our all. St. Francis, who so rejoiced in the crib, could spend 
nights in ecstasy at that very thought—“My God and my all”: so 
complete is the giving of God and so wonderful is His plan for my 
happiness. 

We have then at Christmas to awaken our faith in God, in God’s 
love for us, in God’s care for us; we have to reawaken our hope in 
God, in God’s goodness to us and in God's mercy to us; we have to 
reawaken our love for God — for the God who lies in the manger in 
order to come to us from the altar. And we have to begin again 
to give ourselves to God. It is true we give God our service; but 
He is far more interested in our gift of our self; and in our gift of 
our love. Love is the fulfilling of the law. And no service of God is 
acceptable to God unless it comes from love. 

Just as our Lord took His human nature through Mary, so also 
it is through Mary that He takes over our gift of ourself. The 
ancient Kings presented their offerings of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh; we must try to make a sincere offering of ourself into our 
Lady’s hands so that she may give us to God and give God to us. 
This she will do if we try to carry out the one “commandment” she 
has given us: “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.” 

Christmas offers a new occasion of renewing our acceptance of 
God’s plan for us, of trusting in God’s providence for us, and of 
carrying out God’s will for us. If we do this the weak water of 
our human life will be changed into the rich wine of the divine 
life, in order that we may celebrate the wedding feast, not of Cana, 
but of God with man. 

M. Evucene Boyan, O.C.S.O. 
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FAITH AND FEASTING 


“LEX ORANDI LEX CREDENDI” 


F WE are to consider the place of faith in its relation to the 
Christian liturgy we must clearly at once introduce the notion 
of prayer. First of all it is by prayer that the Christian is con- 
fronted by the mystery of God which inescapably leads him 
to worship — mystery and worship are correlatives. Then by 

prayer he inevitably makes his act of faith. 

The essential advice to someone seeking the Christian faith is 
that he should pray; if he prays he has already made his act of faith 
in the objective reality of the mystery of God. Now prayer in its 
fulness is external and communal prayer, for only in this way is 
the whole man, body and soul and member of society, involved in 
his contact with God. This external and communal prayer, which 
of course includes and subsumes his own private prayer of the 
heart, is the liturgical worship of God by the Church. And therefore 
it is only in this complete contact with God that the faith is fully 
expressed and confessed. 

And this prayer is a communicating with God, a sharing, a “give 
and take.” The Christian gives in sacrifice, in thanksgiving and, in 
a way, in petition which can summarize all his prayer; he takes 
from God in the sacraments as well as in every interior grace. 
Consequently, every sacrifice and above all every participation in 
the one sacrifice of Calvary is a full expression and confession of 
faith; and the reception of every sacrament is similarly the outward 
exercise of faith both towards God and towards men. 

All this is, of course, summed up in the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, from which all the sacraments flow and which is called the 
liturgy par excellence. Here in the Mass is the faith in its concrete 
reality. The faith of the Christian is here not separated from the 
words of the Christian, nor is it relegated to a set of formulae 
summarizing the content of faith. In the Mass the Christian acts 
faithfully, he lives the mystery of the Incarnation—he lives for 
Christ, he dies with Christ and he rises again with Christ. Here in 
the Mass is the presence of God in its most external and explicit 
manifestation, so that the whole faith of the Christian is called 
into act and bursts forth into the actions of worship. 
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It is in this liturgy that we can find every aspect of the faith, 
not in a speculative rationalization, but in the attitude of mind, 
heart and body. Transubstantiation is not formulated, but it is 
effected; the assumption of our Lady is not argued but it is prayed; 
papal infallibility is not set down as a principle but it enters 
through this doorway into the texture of the Christian’s life. But 
there are degrees and progressions in this way of living the faith 
in the liturgy which we must now lay out more clearly. 

First of all the liturgy expresses the mystery of God in His Son 
and man’s dependence upon God through the Son. Thus the whole 
liturgical action is summed up in the Pasch, which is the Mass of 
the year. Here is celebrated the breaking forth of the new, risen 
life of Christ into the world. So this is Emmanuel, the birth, life, 
death, resurrection and ascension of the Word of God; the Pasch 
is a point of contact between God and the world; God descending 
touches it here and gathers it up to Himself. And in the Pasch is 
subsumed all the faith and practice of the Jews; it is the fulfilment 
of the Temple sacrifices and the synagogal worship. 

In that Pasch also is subsumed all worship of all mankind; for 
this is the Spring, the new life naturally born and rising up in its 
fresh greenness and celebrated by all religions. Around the Spring 
festival all the other seasonal festivals gyrate; around the Jewish 
Pasch are centered the feast of Tabernacles, Pentecost and all the 
daily offerings of incense. So the Mass which is the daily Pasch 
sums up the faith of the world. 

The liturgy therefore first of all expresses the simple dependence 
of all mankind through Christ upon the Father. It is celebrated in 
tune with the seasons and the primitive Jewish worship which 
acknowledged God as the mysterious author of life both natural 
and supernatural. And the mystery was essentially the mystery of 
“God with us” which could be caught however mysteriously in the 
one act of the sacrificial meal, in which the real presence of the 
Son of the living God is the essential factor. 

Inevitably the Trinity appeared first as the Christian sang the 
praises of the Father in terms of salvation by the Son in the central 
prayer of the Eucharist, the anaphora. 


“We give Thee thanks O God through Thy beloved servant Jesus Christ, 
whom at the end of time Thou didst send to us a Savior and Redeemer 
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FAITH AND FEASTING 


.. » who is Thy Word inseparable from Thee . . . who when He was 
betrayed to His willing death . . . taking bread and giving thanks to 
Thee said: Take ye and eat this is My body which is broken for you. . . . 
And we pray Thee that Thou wouldst send Thy Holy Spirit upon the 
offerings of Thy holy Church . . .” (Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus). 

It was in order to be made partakers of this one central mystery 
of faith that the catechumen, after his mind had been instructed 
by the preaching of the faith, was baptized “in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” And at the con- 
clusion of every Eucharist as well as of all the public Christian 
prayers, the Blessed Trinity was invoked as the end and purpose of 
all the rites: 

“Through Thy servant Jesus Christ, onan whom be to Thee glory 
and honor, with the Holy Spirit in the holy Church both now and always 
and world without end. Amen” (Apostolic Tradition, 39). 

In this way the liturgical prayers of the faithful, accepting and 
expressing the central mystery of God, prepared the way for the 
Trinitarian definitions of the first councils of the Church. The faith 
in action preceded the faith in exact definition; faith in God the 
author of nature and grace, faith in His Son made man, faith in the 
Trinity of whom the Son is the second divine Person, these truths 
were practised daily in the paschal meal of the Christian. 

Only after the freedom of the Church under Constantine did 
another aspect of the mysteries begin to appear in the liturgy of 
the Church. Hitherto the essential mysteries of Christ’s life on 
earth, the birth of the Word, His redemptive life and death, His 
resurrection, were celebrated all at once in the one mystery of faith, 
the Eucharist; as they still are in the Canon of the Mass. But with 
the Holy Land open to the pilgrims of Europe, and St. Cyril in 
the chair of the see of Jerusalem, these mysteries were turned into 
liturgy as the Christians re-enacted the life and death of their 
Savior in the very places that had witnessed the original action. 
Whereas before the life and death had been professed and realized 
by the simple act of reciting words over the loaf and the cup, now 
they were exhibited as human drama and history in processions 
and personifications of Christ. The effect of this worship was not 
so much to deepen the living faith of the Christian, as to display 
it before him in all its human interest and application. 
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But not only did this new form of liturgy display the human 
life of God before man for the easier imaginative acts of faith; it 
also prepared the ground for the celebration of other secondary 
aspects of this mystery of God on earth. At first the liturgy center- 
ing round the Easter joys of resurrection spread out to the sadness 
of the preceding crucifixion and the amazement of the ascension, 
— but then, it naturally went back not only to Christmas but to the 
Annunciation. 

Gradually the picture of the Christian’s faith was filled in so that 
as the Theotokos (the title of Mary as “Mother of God”) had been 
proclaimed as essential to the belief in the divine person of her 
Son, so also the “mysteries” of her life came to be intertwined more 
and more into the liturgy of the life of the Son. Thus the Eucharist 
celebrated, on the days computed by surmise or tradition, the birth 
of the mother of God and her assumption. Then, too, from the 
Celtic Church of the British Isles came the celebration of her 
conception, from which feast eventually flowered the formulated 
doctrine of faith in the immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. And last of all in our own day the constant celebration of 
her bodily assumption into heaven has culminated in its proposition 
to the faithful of the universal Church as an article of faith which 
may not be denied without denying the whole edifice of the 
mystery. 

As the ceremonies of the mysteries of Christ’s life progressed, 
not only did they gather in the facts of His mother’s life too, but 
all His entourage of saints as well. Some of these were of great 
importance to the fact of the Mystery on earth—such as the feast 
of St. Peter. But as they spread further and further out in a grand 
array of constellations surrounding the Holy of Holies they became 
less and less certain or important in the central life of faith. 

Some of them no doubt fulfilled certain unexpressed needs, such 
as the feast of the apparition of St. Michael in which dragons are 
tamed or overcome, a function which the feast and patronage of 
St. George also no doubt fulfills. Others almost by chance become 
linked with some pre-Christian worship which is part of the 
seasonal respect for the Creator of life, such as the feast of St. John 
the Baptist at midsummer, who is still the occa:ion of many a 
semi-liturgical bonfire. Others still catch up and express certain 
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legends or pious devotions, such as the feast of Bl. Imelda which 
provides several puzzles for the accurate historian. 

But in all these the guardian of the faith, the teaching Church, 
keeps a vigilant eye, so that what is not actually part of the object- 
ive fact of the great mystery never becomes an official part of her 
expressed creed. The authority of the Church in fact acts as a kind 
of sieve or screen between the faith as first lived in action and the 
faith as expressed in accurate formulae of propositions. 

At the same time the awareness of certain aspects of the Mystery 
has often made itself felt in the behavior and action of the faith- 
ful at the liturgy, before it was made explicit in the affirmations 
of the creed. The most obvious example of this is the doctrine of 
the Eucharist itself. Certainly it was the heresy of Berengarius that 
led to the expression of faith in the real presence by way of tran- 
substantiation, and this had its effect on the liturgical prayers of 
the faithful. Nevertheless, there was a distinct eucharistic way of 
prayer which developed in the liturgy parallel to the effect of the 
heresy rather than influenced by it. 

As Christians received holy Communion less frequently their 
awe and respect for the real presence increased in intensity so as 
to make it the object of worship rather than the vehicle or means 
of worship. Hence the lack of a fervent, living faith which would 
naturally draw the faithful frequently to the holy Table showed 
itself by degrees in the liturgy itself by way of elevations at the 
moment of Consecration, because of the awe inspired by the effect 
of the consecrating words, and Communion received by the faithful 
under one kind alone because of the fear of spilling a drop of the 
adorable and adored blood of Christ. 

In this, however, a different relation between liturgy and faith 
is seen to be emerging. It is the faith now that is forming the style 
and character of the liturgy, even to the most intrinsic details of 
the eucharistic mystery itself. In this respect the faith is formulated 
and expressed in clear terms before the faithful come to pray, and 
they pray accordingly with different or developed gestures and 
words. 

This process of faith directing liturgical prayer becomes more 
and more pronounced. Eventually special feasts are established in 
order to emphasize certain aspects of the faith in the minds of 
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the faithful. In order as it were to clinch the whole subject of 
transubstantiation and the movement of reverent awe towards the 
sacrament, for example, the Holy See instructed St. Thomas to 
compose the office of Corpus Christi, and the feast was instituted 
to focus the faith of Christians in this newly defined dogma. 

It is this more or less modern movement to make more definite 
certain aspects of the Christian mystery by means of the liturgy 
that has led to a third type of celebration within the liturgical 
year; thus have been established the feasts of Christ the King, the 
Sacred Heart, and the latest feasts of our Lady, as well as the 
special Mass for all canonized Roman Pontiffs, insisting on the 
Petrine text. In this movement of course there are always two 
agencies at work; the faith and devotion of the people who are 
helped by first one and then another aspect of the Mystery, and 
the desire of the authority of the Church to encourage them in 
certain acts of faith to repulse particular trials and temptations, 
and to establish their faith in its contemporary setting. 

In this, the Church is simply applying in a special way a prin- 
ciple that has always been found in the liturgy of the Church. For 
not only has the liturgy been a way of worship in the Christian 
mystery; it has also been the place where the faithful are instructed, 
their faith elaborated and confirmed. 

Thus in the early Church the whole liturgical period of Lent was 
elaborated with its special Masses and ceremonies in order to 
instruct the catechumens and prepare them for baptism and the 
Eucharist. And this culminated in the moving ceremonies of the 
paschal vigil which were purposely filled with instruction from the 
Scriptures on the meaning of the waters of baptism. The Church 
has always consciously or unconsciously used her rites and readings 
as a means of confirming the faith of her children. 

And this fits too into the whole conception of faith in the liturgy; 
for, as we have seen, the liturgy, the public prayer and entry into 
the Mystery of the presence, expresses in action and concrete life 
the facts of the Mystery even before these are clearly formulated 
in terms of credal propositions to be believed. Lex orandi lex 
credendi—or as it read originally “Legem credendi lex statuat 
supplicandi—The norm of (public) prayer gives expression to the 
norm of believing.” Conrap Peper, O.P. 
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SISTERS IN THE PARISH 


REET Prisca and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus, 
who for my life have risked their own necks” (Rom. 
16:3). Such greetings found in his letters are indica- 
tive of the sincere gratitude that filled the great heart 
of St. Paul toward all his helpers in the apostolate. 
Today there are many Priscas and Aquilas, consecrated to Christ 
through the religious vows, who are the zealous, devoted helpers 
of pastors of souls. Motivated by the love of Christ and seeking 
Him alone as their reward, they have given themselves most 
generously to the upbuilding of Christ’s Mystical Body. Undoubt- 
edly many a grateful pastor, standing at God’s altar, has been 
accustomed to pause at the memento to include gratefully his 
devoted Sisters. Perhaps they have not risked their own necks for 
his life, but for the life of the parish they have risked all, given all. 

The Sisters hold a unique place of honor in the parish. Virgins 
have from the beginning been regarded as the nobler portion of 
the flock of Christ. The renunciation demanded by their vocation, 
their life of dedication to Christ and His Church, has always been 
recognized by the faithful as a higher way of Christian living. The 
virgins therefore, are a special honor to the Church, evidences of 
her sanctifying power in encouraging and maintaining a life which 
imitates on earth what it finds in heaven, seeking, as St. Ambrose 
puts it, “a rule of life from heaven.” These elect of Christ are rightly 
called His spouses. They have been drawn most intimately into the 
mystery of Christ’s nuptial union with His Church, so that we 
recognize in the consecrated virgin a reflection of the Church, the 
Bride of Christ. And as the Bride, the virgin should radiate in the 
world the undivided love, the faithful devotion and unselfish 
service of the Church. 

How fortunate that we have in most parishes a group represent- 
ing total dedication to Christ. Even disregarding the work done in 
a parish, such as teaching in the parochial school, the very presence 
of the Sisters is a spiritual asset which none can measure. They 
complete and perfect the parish organism. The parish is the Mys- 
tical Body in miniature. The faithful united to their pastor in an 
organic unity of life and worship become an image of the whole 
Church. That image becomes all the more perfect when within the 
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body there are those consecrated by the vows of religion. The 
sacred vows elevate all their activity to the virtue of religion so 
that their whole life becomes as it were an act of worship. The 
evangelical counsels are embodied in the vows. A perfect exemplif- 
cation of Christian life in its highest form is found in this mode of 
life. The renunciation, the humble, simple life, at times even priva- 
tion of ordinary comforts, offer daily opportunities to the Sisters 
of filling up what is wanting to the sufferings of Christ. 

Indeed the convent, large or small, located near the parish 
church, is a veritable spiritual dynamo. Emanating from those sacred 
precincts, a powerful spiritual current moves through the entire 
body. Even parishioners who seldom advert to the presence of 
Sisters are effected by the spiritual impact. That influence is unseen. 
It can be known only by the light of faith. It cannot be measured. 
But we are convinced that the influence of the Sisters will be more 
felt the more they identify themselves with the parish life. 

The suggestion of closer participation in parish life implies no 
further burden on the already overburdened Sister. Often enough 
they have been imposed upon by well-meaning but thoughtless pas- 
tors, committees and organizations of the laity. Sisters are not sent 
to parishes to substitute for secretaries, filing clerks, money counters, 
and part-time janitors. It is just this sort of thoughtless imposition 
on the time and good will of Sisters that gives rise to community 
prohibitions limiting the Sisters in truly apostolic activities. 

But without adding additional burdens, could we not expect 
greater participation of the Sisters in the parish liturgical celebra- 
tions? We find here a strange, unexplainable reluctance to give 
the leadership one might expect from the elite, the nobler portion 
of the flock. By vocation they are to show forth the love of the 
Bridegroom. No better occasion for doing so can be found than in 
the common prayer and song of the sacred liturgy. Yet here, on the 
parochial scene, we find all too frequently merely a dignified, silent 
approval of the pastor's efforts toward congregational participation. 

It is all the more perplexing in our time when Sisters no longer 
shun the public eye in so many fields of human endeavor. They do 
not hesitate to let their light shine from the lecture platform. Com- 
munity pride urges full publicity for every achievement of the 
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SISTERS 


Ph. D’s in the order. One sees occasionally in the daily news 
pictures of our Sisters at the universities participating in the folk 
dances of the physical education class or blowing horns in the band 
of the music department. But in the parish church they must be 
silent because they have left the “world.” Strange inconsistency! 
Our Lord urges us to let our light shine before men. I fear that it 
is sometimes the wrong light shining before the world. 

I must hasten to state that excellent cooperation is given in our 
own parish. Congregational participation has made great strides. 
The credit is due in large measure to an excellent staff of Sisters. 
They have come to the parish well prepared. They appreciate the 
value of active participation as the nourishment of the spiritual 
life within their own souls as well as in the souls of the faithful. 
Therefore, they welcome the opportunities and eagerly offer to 
train children’s groups in recitation of prayers, in reading of the 
proper for the Missa Recitata, in singing. And their voices are heard 
in the celebration of the liturgy giving encouragement and leader- 
ship to the sometimes reluctant, lagging congregation of grown-ups. 
Nor do they hesitate to sing the proper of the Mass if, on some 
occasion, the choir cannot be present. On one such occasion, a little 
boy leaving the church after Mass was heard to say: “Gee, that 
was just like being in heaven.” The little boy’s love of chant was 
deepened with this new experience of hearing the reverent, smooth 
rendition of the Church’s song. Not that we wish to substitute a 
Sisters’ choir for the parish choir. It is but an instance of the 
cooperation that I have received without which our limited success 
would be ever so much more limited. Our situation is ideal. I dread 
to see the day, if such a day lies in the future, that shall find me 
in another pastorate deprived of such cooperation. 

The sacred worship offered to God by Mother Church each day 
includes not only the sacrifice of the Mass but the divine office as 
well. The office and the Mass form a unit. As Father Parsch puts 
it in his recent book, The Breviary Explained: “Mass does not begin 
with the Introibo ad altare Dei, nor does it conclude with the Ite 
missa est. Rather it begins with the First Vespers of the day before, 
advances through Matins, Lauds, Prime and Terce. In Sext and 
None and Second Vespers we hear the echo and hark back to the 
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morning’s Mass.” In the parish this daily rhythm of praise surround. 
ing the Sacrifice is sustained by the priests. But the praises are 
whispered for the most part in the solitude of their studies. The 
people of God have no chance to hear nor to share. Shall they be 
forever excluded from the opportunity of sharing the sacrifice 
of praise? 

The desirability of the laity sharing at least partially in the divine 
office is often in the heart of the pastor. He recalls how, in Christian 
antiquity, the parish as a whole took on the duty of common prayer. 
As time went on the Hour Prayers were sung by the ascetics. But 
until the ascetics began to retire from the world to form religious 
families in monasteries and convents, the morning and evening 
Hours were celebrated in the local churches and attended by the 
faithful. 

In our time the ascetics leave their convents to do the works of 
Christ in our parishes. Some of them pray the Roman office; practic- 
ally all of them pray at least the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 
Is it presumption to hope for a return of the ancient practice? Who 
will measure the spiritual good to be achieved in parochial life if 
our Sisters were to leave their private chapel or oratory and come 
to the parish church to pray the divine office, the Little Office, or 
some of their community prayers? Some groups of Sisters are large 
enough to sing and do sing a portion of the office in their chapels. 
How good it would be to hear their voices daily singing the praises 
of God in the parish church! 

Before long they would have an audience. Many of the lay folk 
would gather as they did of old to listen, to join their own private 
prayer to that of the Church’s song. Many, too, would gradually 
want to share in the prayer of the Church. Even the very seeing of 
the Sisters leaving the convent to gather in the church for prayer 
would be an edification to the faithful. They all know the Sisters 
pray and pray much throughout the day. But this is a light that 
remains hidden. 

A pastor related how he at one time encouraged his Sisters to 
pray Prime after early Mass. According to community customs the 
office was to be said before breakfast. Since there was little time, 
the Sisters had to forego the usual thanksgiving after Mass. The 
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pastor's solution seemed to be a good one; the Sisters were spending 
time in prayer after Mass, many of the faithful lingered to listen 
and to follow at least in heart. But the arrangement was discon- 
tinued after a short trial without explanation. Perhaps the Sisters 
didn’t like the audience. Now they repair to their own chapel for 
Prime immediately after Mass. None of the faithful linger in church. 
They, too, hurry to their homes for breakfast as they think the 
Sisters do. 

In the hope of encouraging vocations one can see a decided 
advantage in the Sisters praying the divine office or community 
prayers in the parish church. Young ladies would thereby get a 
glimpse of the beautiful prayer life of the Sisters. Listening to 
that prayer and, even more so, participating in that prayer would 
be a powerful force drawing them into the life of the community 
long before any thought of possible vocation had entered the mind. 

Weighty reasons against these suggestions might readily be 
adduced. The hours of prayer for the Sisters could not interfere 
with the parish program; morning prayers and meditation would be 
more practical and comfortable in the convent. Other practical 
considerations undoubtedly would have to be dealt with. But it 
would seem that the reasons urging Sisters to fulfill the daily work 
of prayer in the privacy of their convent chapel have not been too 
carefully examined. A phrase of St. Paul comes to mind: “But Satan 
hindered us.” Satan is eager to hinder the good and thus often does 
more damage than through temptation to evil. 

The convenience of the private chapel in the convent is perhaps 
the greatest obstacle. Why go to the church when we have our 
own chapel? Sisters are deserving of every consideration. None 
would wish to deny them the few comforts and conveniences they 
enjoy. But the private chapel in the convent, a stone’s throw from 
the parish church, is difficult to justify. The convent should be 
provided with an oratory where the community exercises can be 
held. But the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament demands that 
holy Mass be celebrated each week in the chapel. In rural areas 
and in small parishes this results in the privation for the faithful, 
even the few, of holy Mass in the parish church. 

But even if the number of priests attached to a parish eliminates 
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this inconvenience to the faithful, the private chapel is as a wedge 
in parish unity. The eucharistic celebration has ever been the most 
perfect exemplification of unity. We recall the words of St. Ignatius 
of Antioch: “Take care, then, to partake of one Eucharist; for one 
is the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one the cup to unite us 
with His blood, and one altar” (Letter to the Philadelphians). At 
one altar the pastor, the Sisters, the faithful, ought be as one gift, 
one body, nourished at one Table. In this vitalized unity is paro- 
chial strength. 

One can well understand the Sisters’ viewpoint. There is the 
desire of withdrawing from the body of the faithful to nourish their 
own community spirit in the quiet intimacy of the private chapel. 
The eucharistic Presence is conducive to personal piety. Many a 
soul-bracing visit is made by a tired, harassed Sister who has but 
a few moments of leisure. These and other considerations will 
retain the private chapel in the convents. But, while acknowledging 
the Sisters’ privilege, we urge that more of their prayer life be 
brought to the parish church—for the edification of the faithful 
and the enrichment of parish worship. 

Cares P. Scumrrt 


“Blessed be that Child, that gladdened Bethlehem today! Blessed be 
the Babe that made manhood young again! Blessed be the Fruit that 
filled our famished state! Blessed be He whose tender mercies made 
Him condescend to visit our infirmities! Praise to the Merciful who bore 
our toil! Glory to Thy coming, which ae the sons of men! Glory 
to Him who came to us by His First-born! Glory to the Silence, who 
spoke by His Voice! Glory to the Spiritual, who was pleased to have a 
body, that in it His virtue might be felt, and He might by that body 
show mercy on His household’s bodies! Glory to the Hidden One, whose 
Son was made manifest! Glory to the Living One, whose Son was born 
to die! Glory to that Great One, whose Son descended and was small! 
Glory to the Power, who did stint His greatness by a form, His unseen 
nature by a shape! Blessed be He that sealed our soul, and adorned it 
and espoused it to Himself! Glory to the Beautiful, who conformed us 
to His image! Glory to that Fair One, who looked not to our foulness! 
Glory to Him, who in the darkness sowed His Light!”— Sr. ErxHrem 
THE Syrian, from his Second Rhythm on the Nativity. 
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KEDEEMING THE TIME 


ODERN civilization certainly shows its irreligious 
character in the kind of daily, weekly, yearly time- 
schedules which it tends to impose on us. Only 
consider the daily program of a typical American 

family. Father rushes off to work by train or bus 
or subway or car; the children hurry to school; mother hurries to 
get all her jobs done; as soon as anyone gets home, he or she begins 
to think about the next demand of social or economic life. How 
little any of this sort of thing is designed to foster Christian living]! 

Or consider the plan of a typical week in such a family: the 
strain of the five working-days, the week-end filled with odd jobs, 
violent amusements, and the relaxation of exhaustion. What chance 
has the Christian idea of Sunday in such a program? Or, again 
the typical yearly round: school begins for the children and all sorts 
of activities for the parents, the thanksgiving turkey, the Christmas 
tush, exhaustion and illness, winter, Easter bunnies and chocolate, 
spring, end of school, plans for a vacation, etc. How can such years 
do anything but hinder gradual normal growth in Christian living 
for either parents or children? 

Here, surely, is one of our greatest problems as Christian parents: 
how can we give our children a fundamentally Christian pattern 
of living out a day, a week, or a year, tied as most of us are and 
must be in so many ways to the almost completely secular timing 
of the world around us? We cannot simply take the pattern of a 
monastery’s schedule, nor can we impose a design of living taken 
from another time and place— however Christian and desirable 
such ways, in themselves, might be. For we need to give our 
children at least the outline of a pattern of life which is Christian, 
and which is, also, of our own time and place. 

The only practical way to go about such a task is, perhaps, to 
lay out, under the guidance of the Church, the purposes for which 
God gave us days and weeks and years as units of time in our lives. 
Then we should be able to see, more clearly than before, how, 
again under the guidance of the Church, we can make the most 
Christian ordering possible under our own circumstances of the 


days and weeks and years of our family living. 
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Now the Church clearly teaches us, by her own official schedule 
of daily and weekly prayer and service, of yearly feasts and fasts, 
that the fundamental time-units of our lives are meant to have a 
sacramental meaning and a sacramental purpose. 


Tue Day 


To begin with the day, then. The Church has always seen in 
each dawn the image of our Lord’s resurrection and of our rising 
to true life with Him. Each day’s Mass, in which the great Action 
of our redemption is re-presented for us to share in, is the focus, the 
vital center of the day, radiating its light and force through all the 
Hours of the Church's prayer, the Vespers especially as its evening 
shadow, a sacrifice of praise. And Compline shows us that each 
night’s sleep is meant to be a rehearsal for our death in Christ, 
teaching us how, with contrition and hope, to commend ourselves 
and all our work and care into the loving hands of the Father, with 
our Lord dying on the cross. 

Each day, in other words, is meant to be an image of the whole 
Christian life, and is meant to help us toward that perfect con- 
formation to our Lord and to His redeeming action for which we 
all were made, and for which we were given the fundamental 
powers at our baptism. 

What does this mean for our daily family schedule? First of all, 
surely, that we should try to see each new day as an image of the 
Resurrection, a rising to newness of life in Christ, to try to live 
more perfectly to God, in the strength of Christ, than we did yester- 
day. Children naturally begin each new day quite afresh; they 
seldom have conscious hang-overs from yesterday’s mistakes and 
faults. Let us, accordingly, try in spite of our own morning fatigue 
and irritation and the complications of getting a family started, to 
show the children that each new day is a gift of God, that we want 
to thank Him for it, that we want to offer everything in it to Him 
with our Lord’s offering at Mass, and ask His help to use the day 
all for Him. 

Some sort of family morning prayers are usually possible just 
before breakfast, at least while the children are small enough to eat 
together. Let us take this opportunity, then, to give them a pattern 
of morning prayer for their whole lives — not simply a routine “Our 
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REDEEMING TIME 


Father” and “Hail Mary,” but one which will contain praise, joy, 
offering, prayers for help and protection.’ And let us also try to 
show the children, when occasion offers during the day’s work or 
play, that our morning offering (or, obviously, our taking part in 
the Mass) means a willing consecration of the whole day, that we 
meant to share in our Lord’s Work during the day, and now we 
shouldn’t be taking our offering back. 

Then, however we spend the morning hours, there is usually a 
pause somewhere around noon-time, at least for lunch. The Angelus 
is, surely, the age-old sanctioned form of mid-day prayer for the 
laity, recalling the whole mystery of our salvation, bringing us 
back to a moment’s peace in the presence of God. While the 
children are small enough to have lunch at home, and on week-ends 
and during holidays with the whole family, let us, then, establish 
the Angelus as a family habit, again, as far as possible, not as 
routine prayer but as an opportunity to be reminded of what the 
whole day is for. 

Finally, somewhere in the course of the late afternoon and 
evening, some sort of family “evening song” or praise of God is 
surely the Christian order. Most families meet at the supper-table. 
Let us take this opportunity for some short psalm (Psalm 116, for 
instance) or hymn, or prayer of praise as part of grace before or 
after the meal. And, while the children are still small enough to 
say night prayers with us, let us give them a pattern of night 
prayers which will include all the essentials: a sorrow for what has 
been done wrong and prayer for forgiveness, commending one’s 
soul and all that one is and has into the hands of the Father with 
our Lord’s dying on the cross, in the hope of rising with Him to 
new life and strength tomorrow. 

The basic plan of a Christian day, then, would seem to be: 
Getting up with hope and joy and thanks (in our wills at least); 
offering (by taking part in the Mass or, when this is not possible, 
by a morning offering) of ourselves to share in our Lord’s work 
and suffering and death during the day; recalling ourselves to this 
fundamental purpose of our day’s work and play and asking God’s 

*A very good form of morning offering for children, and for morning 


prayers, is to be found in that excellent child’s prayer-book, Glory to God, by 
Dorothy Coddington (W. H. Sadlier & Co.). 
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help, at least once during the day in the evening; praising God 
for His goodness, and for enabling us by His grace to make our 
life and work of some real use and purpose; and, before we go to 
sleep, handing ourselves over once more to Him in contrition and 
hope, with Christ our Lord. 

Surely these essentials could not over-crowd a family’s time-table, 
but would rather serve to weld all the items in the day’s schedule 
into a more peaceful and purposeful unity. The first step, perhaps, 
would be for the parents themselves consciously to try to mould 
their days on such a pattern; then, if there are older children, to 
discuss the whole purpose of a day with them and see how they 
think it should be achieved. Then anything “new” would not be 
just another thing to do, but seem a part of a plan. With small 
children, a new season is always a good excuse for starting a new 
“practice,” like a psalm at supper-time, or a new form of morning 
or night prayers. The beginning of Advent or Lent, for instance, 
gives a fine chance to re-arrange prayers and prayer-times to 
achieve their purpose more perfectly. (For the sake of avoiding 
routine if nothing else, prayers of all kinds should surely be varied 
by season as much as possible. ) ? 

And when we have established these basic essentials of a Chris- 
tian day in our family living, then would seem to be the time to 
consider how much more in the way of communal or private 
prayer, divine office, reading, etc., should be part of the day’s 
plan, what would truly help each of us and the family as a whole, 
to conform ourselves and to be conformed by God’s grace each 
day to the image and action of Christ. 


THE WEEK 

The Christian week, again, begins with Sunday, the “day of the 
Lord,” a “little Easter,” a day of triumph in our Lord’s triumph 
over death by His death, a day of entering by hope into the happi- 
ness and peace of eternal life which He won for us. In Sunday's 
Mass, the whole Christian people come together to hear about the 
mystery of our Redemption, to offer themselves to be united with 

*The Manual of Prayers prepared by the Precious Blood Sisters of O'Fallon, 


Mo., is an inexpensive booklet containing a good variety of psalms and other 
prayers arranged for seasonal use. 
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REDEEMING TIME 


it, to re-live it with Christ offering Himself through the hands of 
the priest, and to receive His own life and strength to unite them 
with Him and with each other; to make ready for another week of 
carrying out His redemptive work in their daily lives. Then the 
week days following Sunday reflect and radiate its special light 
and grace in their praise and prayers, until Friday brings us to 
remember particularly the day of our Lord’s death by the pre- 
scribed rule of abstinence, and Saturday begins to end one week 
and to prepare for a new Sunday, a new beginning in Christ. 

For most of us, alas, such a program does not seem at all like 
the actual weeks we live through. But, if we concentrate on the 
essentials, we can do a great deal to make this pattern of a Christian 
week mould the pattern of our weeks, so that they may become 
more nearly in fact the Christian weeks we want them to be. 

We need, first of all, to aim towards making Sunday a day of 
“newness,” a day of Christian happiness, a day of re-creative rest, 
all centered around the Sunday Mass; and we need in some way 
to make the remainder of the week take its start and tone from 
Sunday’s light and grace, until towards the end of the week, we 
begin to prepare for another new beginning. 

Toward’s the sense of “newness,” all the week-end cleaning and 
preparations which most of us do in any case need only to be 
re-thought-out, to be undertaken not just because they have to be 
done sometime, but for the sake of the Lord’s Day. And, perhaps, 
if we can manage to do such things more in the spirit of joyful 
preparation for a feast, the children will take their share, as they 
should, less unwillingly. Towards making Sunday a day of hap- 
piness and re-creative rest, we can try to make it the day on which, 
more than any other, we do special things, or have the sort of 
friends to visit, or be visited by, whom the whole family enjoys. 

To center Sunday, and so the whole week, on Sunday Mass is, 
certainly, as things are now, the most difficult part of re-making 
a Christian week. Sunday Mass just does not seem like that in most 
places. But, of course, we know that it is. 

While, therefore, we are doing whatever we can to promote 
fuller and more intelligent participation in the Mass in our parish, 
while we are also doing whatever we can, with our pastor and 
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neighbors, to make Sunday Mass less of a chore and more of an 
opportunity to worship for other people with families—at home 
we can do something also. We might try, for example, to find time 
on Saturday not only for confession as needed, but also for teaching 
the small children something about the Mass. And on Sunday 
itself we might find some time to read, if possible, the whole 
chapter of the Gospel from which the Sunday’s gospel is taken, or 
the Old Testament reading for that Sunday, or the psalms of the 
Mass. And, above all—and this we could certainly all do without 
adding anything to our schedules! — we can try to speak and act 
as if we realized the enormous privilege it is to take part in Sunday 
Mass, never as if it were a chore or merely a duty! 

Throughout the week, also, we could remind ourselves and the 
children, as occasion offers, of the consequences of taking part in 
Sunday’s Mass—as a little girl once said: “You offer the whole 
week to God and you mustn't take it back”—and, where possible 
we could continue the Sunday-readings and prayers, as part of our 
own family study and prayer life. Then Friday's abstinence will 
take its place not as another chore, (or as a badge of loyal Catho- 
licism!) but as a sharing by obedience and some slight deprivation 
in our Lord’s obedience unto death. And Saturday will begin to 
become less of a day of no school, dentists, shopping and amuse- 
ments, more a day of happy preparation for another Sunday. 

In such simple ways, without adding anything to our schedule, 
we can, surely, begin to re-fashion our weeks, however hectic they 
may be, more nearly to the Christian pattern. And so we shall be 
giving our children a basic Christian pattern of days and weeks, 
which they can carry out in their future lives under any circum- 
stances, and a basically Christian way of thinking about days and 
weeks, which they themselves can develop, with the grace of God, 
each according to his own vocation, towards the building-up, if 
God wills, of a truly Christian culture. 


Tue YEAR 


In the same way, we can study the essential purpose and design 
of the Church’s year, and of each season and feast, and see how the 
already existing elements in our lives can be used or adapted to 
achieve this purpose, to carry out this design. Then we can see 
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REDEEMING TIME 


what we need to add, and what it would be wise and making for 
family happiness to add or adapt to our family observances each 
feast or season, out of the rich treasure-house of age-old customs, 
and those developed by other families today.* 

The purpose of the feast of Christmas, for example, (considering 
the Christmas-Epiphany season as one great feast) is, ultimately, to 
rehearse and prepare us for the final coming of Christ in glory at 
the end of the world. Through Advent, the Church rehearses the 
preparation of the whole human race, and of the Chosen People 
in particular, for the historic coming of Christ. For our Lord’s 
birth at Bethlehem, in the grand design of God, was only the 
beginning of His coming in His kingdom, in the Church, which 
will be completed and shown in its full glory when He comes again 
at the end of the world. 

Now it is by our active love, in Christ, for each other that we will 
be judged on that final day of His coming. We prepare most 
perfectly to welcome Him then in His glory by welcoming Him 
now in His least brethren. The Christmas Masses, in the real order 
of sacramental grace, and also all the time-honored ways of pictur- 
ing and representing our Lord’s historic birth in Bethlehem, are, 
ultimately, for the purpose of awakening our gratitude and love 
for Christ’s coming to us as our Head and our Redeemer; so that 
we will serve Him better now, in each other, and so, all together, 
be the readier to welcome Him when He returns in glory. 

All the business, then, of Christmas giving and of keeping in 
touch with our friends all over the world by cards and presents 
—which it is so easy to allow to become merely tiresome and 
commercial—could be re-thought-out in this light, and, without 
omitting any of our real duties and obligations, be made a true 
and happy service of Christ in each other. (What still survives of 
the real “Christmas spirit”—and surely there is more than pessi- 
mists admit, even in department stores—is, actually, a joy in 
carefree and happy giving, beyond the call of duty, because, since 
God’s Son became Man, when we give to each other we now truly 

*For this purpose, see particularly Therese Mueller’s booklets, Family Life 
in Christ (Liturgical Press) and Our Children’s Year of Grace (Pio Decimo 
Press); Msgr. Hellriegel’s article in The Family in Christ (Proceedings of the 


1946 Liturgical Week, Elsberry, Mo.); and Mrs. Florence Berger's Cooking for 
Christ (National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Ia.). 
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give to Him, and in the gifts we receive from each other, we receive 
gifts from His love.) By re-aligning, then, in this light, our Christ- 
mas customs and Christmas “doings,” including all the preparations, 
we can accomplish a great deal truly to “put Christ back into 
Christmas,” or, better, to let Him remake our Advent and Christmas 
according to His own original plan. 

In these ways, it would seem, we can do a great deal to help our 
children to acquire a truly sacramental idea of days, and weeks and 
years. And in so doing we shall also be helping them to acquire 
a realistic and Christian attitude towards time as the measure of 
their own earthly lives, and as the measure of the history of the 
whole human race. 

Each day and week and year will have contributed something to 
establishing our children firmly in the basic idea of life here as a 
preparation, by working and suffering with Christ in the joy and 
hope of His already accomplished triumph, for the life of heaven 
where we shall enjoy that triumph with Him and all His saints. So 
we shall not be bringing our children up to expect as a right a 
life of security, ease, and earthly happiness, nor to shirk the 
thought of death. (And here, of course, we must be careful to be 
truly Christian ourselves in our answers to the children’s casual 
questions about death and dying and people who have died. And 
we should pray for the grace to make it clear to the children, when 
anyone dear to us dies, that if he was trying to serve Christ, it is not 
his death we are sorry for, but rather our own loss. ) 

And we shall also be laying the foundations in our children’s 
minds for a truly Christian sense of history. They will not so easily, 
then, as they grow up, be taken in by the idea of inevitable 
progress in the past or future; they will be prepared to see history 
as a struggle in which the victory of good over evil will only appear 
to the eyes of all mankind when our Lord comes again as Judge, 
to make all things new. But whatever catastrophies the future may 
hold, our children will have the assurance of Christian hope, 
renewed every morning, every Sunday, every Easter-time, above 
all every time they have received holy Communion —that Christ 
has already overcome the world, and that they can overcome it in 
and with Him. 

Mary Perkins Ryan 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


WHO IS MISSING THE BOAT? 


HREE instances are on my mind. One is the recent 
election campaign. Another, a remark made to me in 
a study club of my parish. A third, John Cogley’s dis- 
cussion of intellectuals in my favorite magazine, 
Commonweal. 

During the recent campaign one major candidate was admittedly 
an intellectual. He failed. And it is said that his reliance on the 
reasoning ability of the average citizen contributed to his defeat. 
The conclusion drawn by the critics: the recipe for victory is less 
intellect and more heart, less reason and more emotion. (Of course, 
nobody believes that intellectualism was the cause for the defeat. ) 

In a study club meeting we strayed away, as usual, from our 
topic and talked about the emotionalism heard so often in religious 
broadcasts and satirized by the record It’s in the Book. The group 
was visibly repelled by such antics over the air in the name of 
salvation. We all remembered instances when we had rushed over 
to our radio and given the dial a twirl to hot music as less obnoxious 
than this self-abasement of the sacred. 

Then a young teacher dropped a bomb shell. He was a graduate 
of a Catholic college whose chapel was also a parish church. This 
parish and the college combined forces for a certain religious 
service which drew thousands and chalked up a respectable num- 
ber of converts. Whatever might be said about the intellectual 
level or the good taste of the techniques applied, there was no 
denying that the service produced results. The young man did not 
say so, but he silently inferred that our Complines, Advent and 
Lent devotions, etc., were not exactly a success, because, as to 
crowds, even a fool would not call 20 people a crowd, or even 
120; and as to resulting conversions: I think I know of two converts 
who mentioned their satisfaction that we kept a dignified level in 
which both reason and emotion were in a good balance. In other 
words, we are not a success in immediate results. As far as I know, 
moreover, this is the experience of almost all of us—with very 
notable exceptions, like Holy Cross in St. Louis, where the personal 
“charism” of the pastor just adds that element which of itself seems 
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to be absent. When facts stare you in the face, you would be 
foolish to deny them. 

Thus in politics as well as in religion the appeal to “measure,” 
to balance of reason and heart, seems to make a poor showing 
compared with a more one-sided appeal to emotion. The strategists 
therefore propose to be realistic. If the “masses”—to which we 
don’t belong—can’t be won except by mass techniques, let's use 
them. We need and want success. “Bait the hook with attractive 
and alluring bait, and do your raising of the level when the fish 
is caught.” We can deplore methods that are on the lower level 
of salesmanship and prayers that appeal to the lower instincts while 
they are silent about the more sacred aspects, but they pack the 
pews. (Of course it could be pointed out that some tent revivals 
do even better, and, logically, we should not then be surprised to 
see a new form of Catholic popular appeal resort to sawdust trails, 
tent missions and open-air mass meetings that might have made 
Goebbels jealous.) At all events, “ivory-tower liturgists” must 
appear to many as hopeless intellectuals and esthetes. 

Intellectuals, as John Cogley shows, have to live down a bad 
record. Nobody seems to love them. Not even the communists, from 
Lenin who called them connatural traitors, to Stalin who purged 
them. Nor does the right wing care to enlist them. The strange 
thing is that some intellectuals seem to have lost the bad odor, 
people like Chambers, Taft, Dulles, Mrs. Luce — but that is another 
story. 

ao a painful incident that happened in July 1945, at a 
party on the Canadian shores of Lake Erie. We were discussing 
the prospects of peace. I ventured the opinion, very mildly, very 
guardedly, that Stalin was at least a questionable factor in the 
establishment of a stable order after the war, when a woman from 
Toronto who was accepted as an intellectual crushed me com- 
pletely. I felt like a squashed bug under her heel—a matter for 
public disgust as a recently naturalized citizen. She achieved this 
by saying that I talked like a “fascist traitor.” All of us were so 
embarrassed and confused or rather non-plussed that we changed 
to a discussion of the cloud formation and, for the rest of the 
evening, I knew how a leper felt in wholesome company. These 
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MISSING THE BOAT 


are the things that have shifted public opinion on intellectuals 
(and liberals) from mild ridicule to acid contempt. 

My personal realism in the appraisal of the great Christian 
statesman who “por la gracia de Dios” (as my peseta piece says) 
rules Spain, brought me into equally ridiculous predicaments. 
Liberals, intellectuals and plain ordinary anti-Catholics are de- 
lighted to discover one who had misgivings about the man, but 
become very deaf and very annoyed when you hinted that the 
loyalists too had a rather bloody record and that you did not want 
to be seen with people who massacred priests and nuns by the 
ten thousands, wiped the blood off their hands and then tried to 
shake hands with you. Again the liberal intellectual sat between 
two chairs. To be called an intellectual, though you were in the 
company of such respectable men as Evelyn Waugh, Christopher 
Dawson and Romano Guardini, was no fun. When people think 
you are intelligently wrong, harebrained or treacherous, they call 
you an intellectual. When they think you are intelligently right, 
sane or loyal to their idea of the cause, you are no such thing as 
an intellectual. 

This applies to the liturgical movement as well. We may not 
like it, but Rev. Tom, plain Dick and Harriet think of the liturgy 
as something highbrow and of the advocates of a renewal as “intel- 
lectuals”— not to mention other unkind things they associate with 
us and our efforts. From the above instances taken from the secular 
field, it is clear that they mean we are non-realistic, to say the least, 
foolish perhaps, and, when it comes to the worst, dishonest. Add to 
this that minorities, especially critical ones, are never very popular. 
Our age is conformist in spite of all the loud talk about freedom, 
dignity of the individual and ruggedness of fiber. 

This is a distressing state of affairs. Some may think that it is no 
topic for public discussion, and that consciences ought to be exam- 
ined in darkness and privacy. But how can you examine collective 
consciences in private? A stigma clings to a person and a group 
like so much mud. Unless it is washed off so that all may see, it is 
dragged around forever. 

Let us forget the illustrations I dragged in to make a point and to 
show that the equation liturgists-intellectuals would be a serious 
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handicap for an effort that wants to win the people. It would not 
do much good to assert the opposite. Nobody accepts the state- 
ments or proofs in words. And the very people who are obsessed 
with this distrust are the ones that either don’t read Worsup or 
do so with their minds all set to disapprove. 

The words “intellectual,” “rational” and “reasonable” carry three 
different shades of meaning which are visible to the naked eye, 
once we set the terms side by side. They are not interchangeable 
for anyone who has the slightest feeling for the nuances of Anglo- 
Saxon parlance. Of the three, “intellectual” is a plant that comes in 
a harmless variety (e.g., “intellectual integrity”), but also in a 
poisonous one (the way our daily papers, politicians and orators 
use it as a noun: more recently equated with “egghead”). 

I would say that the question of worship for “apostolic success” 
is approached by the liturgists I know, less as intellectuals, than 
in a “rational” and “reasonable” way. They doubt the real, lasting 
success of “packing them in” with the bait “they” respond to. They 
feel that such appraisal of mass reactions betrays contempt and 
sets the engineer of such techniques apart as someone who knows 
what the masses want. That again betrays either a naive identifica- 
tion with the “masses” or a claim to a kind of leadership that was 
never better mastered than by opinion engineers of the political 
variety (e.g., Goebbels, Stalin), or of the commercial variety (“buy 
our soap or you'll smell and people will whisper behind your 
back”). This cold reasoning carries, of course, overtones of sensi- 
tivity of the intellect and esthetic powers. 

Often such things are matters of taste. But your taste does not 
have to be refined in Harvard, or Park Avenue, or in Paris, to feel 
uneasy, when, for instance, a medal— working ex opere operantis, 
to see it correctly —is “oversold” as a sure-fire thing for all sorts 
of mental, spiritual and physical ills. You may get a very sour 
reaction from just plain people. 

But let us take a popular devotion within normal boundaries of 
taste, and compare it with Vespers or Compline. Much of the 
stigma attaching to the unrealistic intellectual using inadequate 
tools in the vineyard of mankind is bound up with the Latin 
language and plain chant. As long as Vespers and Compline are in 
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MISSING THE BOAT 


Latin and in plain chant, they are not what the people can grasp, 
appreciate and use as a direct “means of communication” with God. 

There is a school of thought which will answer: “Who said they 
were meant to be grasped, etc., by the people?” According to them, 
any praying of the Office is at best the onerous duty of the clergy, 
and even the clergy, when really at prayer, uses other vehicles. 
Since this school of thought clearly runs counter to the express 
commands of Pius X, Pius XI and Pius XII, the popes either don’t 
know what they are asking us to do (a rather strange judgment for 
a loyal Catholic to arrive at) or are satisfied with mere attendance 
(an impossible assumption in three pontiffs who have definitely 
said they don’t want silent, ignorant spectators). The only rational 
and reasonable solution I can think of is that what was stated as a 
principle, needs rational and reasonable application: in our case, 
vernacular and such adaptation of the chant as to make it apprecia- 
ble to a generation of people whose musical feeling is less subtle 
than that of the sixth and seventh centuries. All of which seems 
to take this issue out of the taboo of the “intellectual” into the realm 
of sane intellect. 

But what about the problem of what I have so lightheartedly 
called the baited hook? The salesmanship? The religious 5 and 10 
techniques adopted in order in the long run to sell dollar values? 
The appeal to the selfish more than the unselfish, to eros more than 
to agape, in many of our contemporary devotions — which is a fact 
too obvious to be denied. Is it mere down-to-earth realism, is it a 
mere device to get better things across, is it the “milk” for weak 
stomachs that are not yet ready for more solid food? We could, of 
course, push this problem aside by blaming our difficulties all on 
the foreign, dead tongue, and I personally think that, as a German 
saying goes, this is “where the bone lies buried.” 

But is it just “sour grapes” on the part of highbrow intellectuals 
if they ask whether or not God Himself indicated in His pedagogy 
that these “concessions” are all right? Search the New Testament 
high and low—I don’t know an instance where Jesus, Peter, Paul 
or anyone else resorted to this kind of technique. Maybe somebody 
can show me an instance in the Old Testament? God stooped to the 
primitive, and led His people like children; but did He ever con- 
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done “a little idolatry’— which was then the vogue —to bait His 
hook in order to raise them to the level of the first commandment? 
I can't think of a single saint doing what some advertisers of 
popular religion do to draw in crowds. The miracles of Christ? 
But all of them were real miracles, held a deep “conducive” signifi- 
cance, and more than once were followed by an order not to talk 
about them. 

To bring this to a preliminary end: We should examine our con- 
sciences whether or not we actually harbor in the recesses of our 
hearts feelings of intellectual snobism, disdain of the masses, mere 
esthetic qualms that refuse to give common people common good 
fare. There is such a danger. If instances can be shown that the 
liturgical movement practices aloofness and is contemptuous of the 
needs of the people, then it needs a spanking. If we are perfection- 
ists who will not yield, we deserve the punishment of failure. 
But if it is integrity, reverence, and the necessity of dealing with 
elements that need adjusting (viz., the Easter nightwatch, the 
English ritual) that make progress so slow, then suspicion will just 
have to be borne, until the general jumping on the band-wagon 


starts. That will be the time to watch out! 
H.A.R. 


“The publication earlier this year of an ‘instruction’ by the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office on the subject of sacred art has, as is the way 
with official documents, been variously oy pe by the different 


parties to a dispute which, in France at least, had reached what might 
be politely called extreme enthusiasm. But it is important to recall that 
the instruction did not attempt to resolve an esthetic debate; it laid 
down no canons of taste. Ordinaries are required to see that works of 
art conform to the usages of the Church and to Christian tradition. 
‘Abstract’ art is not condemned, as seems to have been supposed. 
Indeed the principal severity of language is reserved for ‘a disordered 
multiplicity of statues and images of feeble value, most often stereotyped 
in design.’ The criterion must be dogmatic truth and liturgical propriety, 
and a plaster statue popularly admired may — offend against both 
much more than a modern mural.” — Editorial in Blackfriars, November, 
p. 443. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


UR cover design focuses attention on the theme of 
light in the Christmas cycle. Christ the star of light 
comes down to earth’s hills to enlighten His followers, 
represented by six little stars clustering round the 
great Christ-star and shining with His light. 

The Incarnation was the rising of the Sun of Justice. Balaam 
spoke of the ascending “star of Jacob” (Num. 24:17). Christ is 
called “the bright morning star” (Apoc. 22:16). The Wise Men 
are led to Bethlehem by the “star in the east” (Matt. 2:2). Chris- 
tians in their turn “shine like stars in the world, holding fast the 
word of life” (Phil. 2:15). Malachias beautifully describes the 
coming of the longed-for Messias as the rising of “the Sun of 
Justice . . . with healing in his wings.” The birthday-feast of the 
Sol Invictus (the Unconquerable Sun) celebrated by Roman 
pagans was transformed by the Church into a feast of Christ’s 
birthday. She taught her converts to see in the visible sun a symbol 
of Christ the Light of the world. 

The darkness-and-light motif was already introduced on the first 
Sunday in Advent with St. Paul's clarion call to lay aside deeds of 
darkness and to put on the armor of light. Actually the three great 
and closely related feasts of this cycle, Christmas, Epiphany, and 
the Presentation with its significant candle ceremony, are all true 
feasts of light. Even a cursory study of their liturgy reveals how 
explicit and prominent is this idea of light. “Arise, be enlightened, 
O Jerusalem, for thy light has come, and the glory of the Lord 
has arisen upon thee. . . . The Lord rises as a light upon thee” 
(epistle for Epiphany). 

In our homes we symbolize the presence of Christ the Light in 
our midst by the lights of the Advent wreath, the Christmas tree, 
the blessed candle on the table during a meal, on the family altar 
and shrine. These are humble tokens of our Lord’s invisible pres- 
ence wherever two or three are gathered together for His sake 
(cf. Matt. 18:20). 

Sarching the Scriptures for references to light is rewarding. On 
the first and fourth day of creation week God “commanded light to 
shine out of darkness” (2 Cor. 4:6) and made the great luminaries 
of heaven. “The Father of lights” (James 1:17) “saw that the 
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light was good,” ie., worthy of Himself (Gen. 1:3, 18). To the 
Hebrew mind light was a fine precious substance. In God the idea 
of light found its highest realization. It was thought of as the 
special characteristic of God who “dwells in light inaccessible” 
(1 Tim. 6:16) and imparts it. “God is light and in him is no dark- 
ness” (1 John 1:5). He is “clothed with majesty and glory, robed 
in light as with a cloak” (Ps. 103:1). His manifestations are in 
glory and light (cf. the “Shekinah”). 

To Abraham the presence of God was manifested by a fiery 
torch (Gen. 15:17), to Moses by the burning bush (Ex. 3:2), to the 
Israelites wandering in the desert by the pillar of fire (Ex. 13:21) 
and by the lightning of Mt. Sinai (Ex. 19:18). Moses’ face was 
aglow with God’s light (Ex. 34:30) and the brilliant light of the 
risen Savior, “brighter than the sunshine,” struck Paul to the ground 
(Acts 26:13). 

This divine light is brought to man through Jesus Christ. Our 
Lord supremely reveals the light and glory of God. For the Prophet 
Isaias, the coming of the Messias is the shining of a great light. 
“The people that walked in darkness, have seen a great light. To 
them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, light is 
risen” (9:2, cited as fulfilled in Christ by St. Matthew, 4:14-16). 
To Zachary, Christ is “the Orient from on high to shine on those 
who sit in darkness,” while Simeon greets the Messias in his arms 
as “a light of revelation to the Gentiles” (Luke 1:78; 2:32). He is 
“the true light that enlightens every man” (John 1:9). Hence 
Christ our Lord repeatedly called Himself “the light of the world” 
(John 3:9; 8:12; 9:5; 12:35, 46). 

With the coming of Christ, “the darkness has passed away and 
the true light is now shining” (1 John 2:8). The Christian is called 
into fellowship with this new light. God “has called you out of 
darkness into his marvellous light” (1 Peter 2:9). Conversion is a 
passage from the condition of darkness into the sphere of the 
divine light of faith and grace. “You were once darkness, but now 
you are light in the Lord” (Eph. 5:8). This transition takes place 
in baptism. Hence an ancient name for it is “enlightenment.” The 
Light of the world penetrates the baptized with the brilliant light- 
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stream of His grace and acquires another little light through which 
to shine. The rite of baptism fittingly concludes with the beautiful 
ceremony of the lighted candle, placed into the hand of the new 
“son of light”: “Receive this burning candle. . . .” 

“Sons of light” is a term used by Christ of His followers (Luke 
16:8; John 12:36). “You are all children of the light and children 
of the day. We are not of night, nor of darkness” (1 Thess. 5:5). 
“Walk, then, as children of light, for the fruit of the light is in all 
goodness and justice and truth” (Eph. 5:8). Christians are lights 
shining star-like by their virtuous deeds amid the surrounding 
darkness, holding on high Christ the light. 

The role of being a light in the world, which our Lord affirmed 
of Himself, is extended to all His followers as His representatives 
and witnesses. “You are the light of the world. . . . Let your light 
shine before men, in order that they may see your good works and 
give glory to your Father in heaven” (Matt. 5:14-16). Such a light 
was John the Baptist. Christ called him “the lamp, burning and 
shining” (John 5:25). His mission, “as witness to bear witness con- 
cerning the light” (John 1:7), is now ours. 

The light of Christ in us will be made perfect with the brilliance 
of heaven, where “the just will shine like the sun” (Matt. 13:43) 
and where there is “no need of the sun or the moon to shine upon 
the city. For the glory of God lights it up, and the Lamb is the 
lamp thereof” (Apoc. 21:23). 

“Christ is illumined, let us shine forth with Him ... , that you 
may be like lights in the world . . . , that you may stand as per- 
fect lights beside that great light. . . . Let us be made light, as it 
was said to the disciples by the Great Light, ‘You are the light of 
the world.’ Let us be made lights in the world, holding forth the 
Word of Life, that is, let us be made a quickening power to others. 
. . . Let us lay hold of the First and Brightest Light. Let us walk 
towards Him shining, before our feet stumble upon dark and 
hostile mountains” (St. Gregory Naz., Oration 39 and 40). 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom should I fear?” 
(Ps. 26:1) 

Micuaex J. Marx, O.S.B. 
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“AND THE DESERT SHALL BLOSSOM .. .” 


M* ASSIGNMENT to the Mojave Desert area came in early 
1946. Ah—no man’s land! A non-attended church, Santa 
Barbara, had been built in the gold-rush days of ’86. Now there was 
parochial status and the numerous little towns of the sageland 
were to have regular Mass and service. The longest stretch in the 
parish from north to south is 185 miles. Average miles, in the line 
of duty per year, a mere 45,000. 

A few weeks after the appointment came Holy Week. Some ten 
or twelve children were introduced to the Mass of the Angels and 
sang a cappella after four or five sessions from school-closing till 
supper time. A few boys of the group (who could barely read 
English in sixth grade!) picked up the Latin, and though not with- 
out errors in pronunciation sang the propers tono recto. (One of 
these is now up to his first year of philosophy on the way to the 
priesthood. ) 

My little “schola” accompanies me to three places almost every 
Sunday —a hundred mile round-trip. The little congregations were 
informed that there was no “choir” —that everyone attending was 
a member of the singing congregation. The older men and women 
started right in. 

The tones of the endings of the Gloria and Credo intonations 
helped the singers get a start indirectly from the celebrant. I had 
the rubrical audacity to give the opening tone for the Kyrie, Sanc- 
tus and Agnus Dei. How my priest-friends’ ears tingled at this 
Greek ritish (?) mannerism, but they were not unkind. (It seems 
to me that self-consciousness of padres and parishioners is responsi- 
ble for not a few of the unecclesiastical habits prevalent today. ) 
At times, the Mass became a little wobbly, but confidence grew 
and the final results were gratifying. One parishioner objected to 
the “froggish” sounds coming from the youths, and suggested 
records — repeat: records! So, to His Excellency he wrote, and I 
wrote, and Pius X won out. I do not blame the parishioner, a 
convert, who missed a very important little line in his instructions 
concerning proper music habits. 
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Cultivated urban visitors have inquired after Mass whether it 
was Roman Catholic! They had never heard a Mass like that! These 
are facts. One wife even told her husband I was not a Catholic 
priest, and finally I showed her, not an ordination certificate, but a 
golden anniversary book of her own parish back in Chicago. It had 
a picture of her pastor whom I knew. 

Luckily, we have no bad traditions to undo—all new missions — 
and so we have clear sailing ahead to follow Blessed Pius’ motto of 
“restoring all things in Christ.” The few minor complaints that 
occasionally arise are now promptly and intelligently answered by 
our parishioners of the “new school” (which is really the “old 
school”), and seldom do any of these remarks reach me any more. 

Vespers were sung for quite a while, but trination and hot desert 
miles heaped up difficulties; eventually we will get back to that 
noble churchly practice as new helpers in the priesthood arrive. 
We still have eight out of an original fourteen boys studying for 
the priesthood, and in another seven years here we will have some 
ordinations, I pray. Conducive to this type of work with the 
children by the priests is the fact that some of the towns still have 
no theatre, and therefore singing is recreation— thanks be to God! 

Fortunately, the parishioners at two missions, one a Naval Station 
and the other an Air Force Base, who usually have a two-year tour 


of duty, travel on to all parts of the globe and carry on the Holy 
Father’s wishes. Recent letters (one arrived yesterday) reveal the 


> 


astonishment of these former parishioners at the “funny things’ 
done at sung Masses in their new environs. I am confident they 
will remember my advice to bore from within, quietly and effective- 
ly, for the cause of the Church. 

Wedding marches and incidental music causes no difficulty, for a 
simple explanation of the paganism and triteness of the forbidden 
themes and tunes is readily accepted. Such an explanation suffices 
to keep the bride and groom happy. 

For the Missa Recitata, all the trained servers line up in a front 
pew and an announcement made before such a Mass that all are 
invited to join in all the prayers of the Mass servers works — and 
usually results in favorable comment. 

As trained military personnel depart for foreign shores, we have 
to continue training consistently with no let-up. The parish is more 
a school than a parish. Transiency is a disguised blessing, though it 
involves much work. 
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The neighboring pastors, six in all, have been very receptive to 
abolishing false customs. Our plotted coup d'état consists in telling 
the organist that we, the pastor celebrating Mass and I, will handle 
ules this once. The organist is seated during the Mass with 
the choir a bit discomfited, but yielding to the clergy—and after 
a simple, smooth Gregorian version, both organist and choir are 
disposed to learn doing it “that way.” 

The freedom to introduce holy Mother Church’s genuine tradi- 
tions is the chief blessing of this xerochoric area, and, thanks be to 
God, the “voice crying in the desert” is having some effect. 

Randsburg, Calif. Francis J. PoInTEK 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


OME years ago, Msgr. Hellriegel wrote an article for Orate 

Fratres in which he described the service he conducts in his 
parish on New Year's eve. It includes a sort of “table of contents” 
of the chief events that have occurred in the parish life in the 
course of the year—how many baptisms, first Communions, con- 
firmations, marriages, burials, converts, vocations to priesthood or 
religious life . . . ; other major happenings, such as improvements 
in church or school buildings; developments in parish societies, in 
congregational participation; visits of the Bishop, etc. etc. Then a 
Te Deum of thanks is sung, and plans and resolutions for the 
coming year formulated. 

It sounded like an excellent idea for a parish — but just as excel- 
lent for a home. So we adopted and adapted it, and have found by 
experience that it can produce good results. We have a New Years 
eve party all our own, with all the trimmings in the way of good 
fun and eats. When it’s about bed time for the littler ones, we 
gather around the Christmas crib and, after a prayer for His light, 
review the year. Each member is encouraged to recall events in the 
past year for which God should be thanked. The results are some- 
times hilarious. Sometimes, too, it requires a little prodding before 
an individual will admit that he ought to be grateful for certain 
items. And sometimes the children come up with ideas that put 
us oldsters to shame for our spiritual blindness. “Out of the mouth 
of infants . . .” The whole thing has become the climax of our 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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“party,” with the children looking forward to it for days, especially 
since a few “bonuses” are attached. 

When the review is more or less complete, we plan how we can 
be a better Christian family next year, and me a few public 
resolutions. The next six days are usually enough to test most of 
them; and those that remain we then offer to the Christchild in a 
little dramatic performance in which we join the Magi in their 
gift-giving. 

I can assure you, again from experience, that it helps to keep us 
parents on our toes too. It’s good for all concerned if we shed our 
mantle of infallibility once in a while, and let our children see 
that we too have to struggle and plan if God is to be better served. 


LETTERS TO A SEMINARIAN 


EAR JIM: — Have you seen Father John Fitzsimons’ new book, 

Woman Today, or, what would be more likely, read any of 

the reviews? So far I haven't had a chance to read the book itself 

but its very appearance is significant. A priest writing about our 

Lady is common enough; but a priest writing about our ladies is 
uncommon and heartening. 

I sometimes think our attitude toward women is colored by our 
desire to protect our vow of chastity. We want to keep them at a 
distance and in their place. We are warned that even in giving 
them spiritual direction we should give it as if we were not giving 
it, lest they, becoming aware of the fact that they are objects of 
special attention, should begin to desire attention rather than 
direction. Only a fool ignores the danger that is ever present or 
forgets that we carry our virtue in a very fragile vessel. Yet, at the 
same time, another kind of folly—the folly of ignoring an unex- 
plored corner of God’s kingdom —is apt to curtail the coming of 
that kingdom. 

“The proper study of man is man,” and the proper study of the 
priest is God and all that pertains to and belongs to God — mascu- 
line and feminine. Hence Father Fitzsimons is doing us a service 
in directing us to a study of woman today. 

Ever since I met Dr. Lydwine van Kersbergen on the walk in 
front of St. John’s Seminary at Collegeville, around 1940, I have 
had a new interest in God’s daughters. She had just spoken at the 
Rural Life Conference in St. Cloud, where our wise Rector had 
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not only permitted but urged us to go. We had heard her and 
were deeply impressed. 

Later, John O’Connell of Mundelein took me to visit her first 
foundation at Libertyville. Still later I visited Grailville, and this 
summer I was back again for the better part of a week. 

Jim, the first opportunity you have, go to Grailville. Seeing is 
believing. Father Fitzsimons book on woman today will arouse 
your interest, but this schoo] at Loveland, Ohio, designed to prepare 
Catholic young women to become Christ’s women of today, will 
convince you that women are to be trained rather than feared, 
that God wants us to help them find their place rather than keep 
them in their place. 

If you are interested in the liturgy, as I know you are, your 
interest will be immensely deepened, and your hope of popular- 
izing it will be immeasurably heightened, when you see for yourself 
the joyous proof of the Doctor's contention that liturgy is the 
normal school of sanctity for the laity. Within the week I had 
offered Mass at Grailville, in a convent and in a cathedral. Give 
me Grailville. There was understanding, joy, piety and participa- 
tion; and just as an actor is responsive to an enthusiastic audience, 
this priest did, I believe, do a better job of offering the holy 
Sacrifice with that group of eager young lay apostles. 

Women are being helped to find their place, as women, in God’s 
eternal plan at this school of the apostolate. The priests who go 
there to visit or to help, must, intuitively, feel that the women- 
companions of Christ did more than provide Him with a clean 
linen towel or a loaf of barley bread. They provided Him with a 
field for sowing special graces, graces that they and their world 
needed. 

The girls at Grailville will gladly show you what, in their opinion, 
the women and the world need today. The world needs to give 
itself to God and the women need to give themselves to the world, 
in such utter self-surrender that the lesson will not be lost on the 
blindest of us men. 

The proper study of the priest, Jim, is God and all that pertains 
to God. It is a little early to look for a special tract on woman 
in your seminary studies, but be on the lookout for anything that 
will help you answer the question, “Why did God make woman?” 
The answer will suggest an answer to more than one modern 
riddle. 

Arisaig, N. S. Peter A. NEARING 
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ie ingredients of a flourishing liturgical program in a Catholic 
college seem to be fairly well standardized. Basically one starts 

with a resident college, preferably far from urban distractions; 
then, a college for women should be chosen, and finally it ought 
to be situated in a diocese or section of the country where the 
liturgical revival has prospered for some time. Even so, these ingre- 
dients need still be compounded by a zealous director and the 
must be liberally seasoned by the grace of God. 

But what does one do when these basic elements are not to be 
found? Many successful approaches have been made even in the 
face of these handicaps; some of them so fruitfully that the colleges 
concerned are noted for their development of the liturgical spirit. 
The approach at La Salle College, Philadelphia, where the student 
body is exclusively non-boarding, may be of some interest to other 
Catholic colleges similarly situated. 

Several years ago a group of six or eight students was organized 
into a liturgical roundtable, who met at the College in the evenings 
one night a month, for a discussion of the liturgy of the season, or 
of some particular important feast. During this first year no activity 
other than the discussion was carried on, out of the conviction that 
the members of the roundtable ought first be impregnated with 
the spirit of the liturgy itself before becoming engrossed in the 
planning of demonstrations of liturgical piety on the College 
campus. 

In carrying out such a program the moderator must be alive to 
the constant tendency of his club members to judge effectiveness 
of program by the criterion of numbers. A discussion of five boys, 
in which each speaks of his reflections upon the proper of a feast, 
seems to be a far more effective force in furthering the liturgical 
apostolate than a meeting of some thirty or forty students listening 
to a prepared paper by a guest speaker. 

The program of discussions was carried on in this manner at 
La Salle College for a second year, to cover the major feasts and 
seasons of the liturgical year. In the following year, the roundtable 
finally got around to the discussion of the proper of the Mass. By 
this time the members of the group were used to penetrating into 
the meaning of liturgical texts and could appreciate the profound 
significance of so many of the formulas of the Mass. Needless to 
say, discussion and reflection on such topics have a profound influ- 
ence on the college man. Generally speaking, he is alive to the 
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inner meaning of the mystery, and finds abundant spiritual food in 
meditating upon the holy sacrifice of our Redeemer. 

During the present year the liturgical roundtable is sponsoring 
a series of public activities open to all students of the College. A 
Rosary Day was held during the month of October, on which 
occasion various administrative officers of the College led groups 
of students in saying the rosary before the campus shrine of our 
Blessed Mother at each hour of the school day. A Compline service 
at the end of each school week has likewise been instituted, to 
which all students and faculty members are invited. 

These are modest achievements, indeed, especially so in view of 
the excellent programs of liturgical activity sponsored by not a few 
colleges. But they are a beginning, in a field somewhat hardened 
by neglect and not easily cultivated. In this work it is ample reward 
to see the liturgy work its wonderful alchemy in the souls of college 
men, even if for the moment the numbers of these men be few. 

La Salle College Brotuer D. Joun, F.S.C. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Fr. Eucene Boyan, O.C.S.O., of Roscrea, 
Ireland, is the author of This Tremendous Lover and other 
well-known spiritual books Fr. Conrap Pepter, O.P., is a former 
editor of Blackfriars, and founder and present editor of Life of the 
Spirit.— Rev. Cuartes Scumitr, pastor of Charleston, Mo., was 
chaplain at the O'Fallon convent for many years.— Rev. FRANCcIs 
PoinTEK, pastor of Randsburg, Calif., is a member of the Monterey- 
Fresno diocesan music commission. 
¢ 
A recent study issued under the auspices of the Munich theo- 
logical faculty investigated the meaning of doxa (glory), a key 
word in Scripture. One of the conclusions the author arrives at, 
and for which he adduces what seems like conclusive evidence, is 
that our present interpretation of the ordinary doxology is not 
the one originally intended. We have made a subjunctive of what 
was meant to be an indicative: “Glory be to the Father, etc.,” 
should really read: “Glory is to the Father. . . .” In other words, 
it voices our joyous acknowledgment that “Glorious is the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” This may not sound like a world- 
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shaking discovery; and yet it is indicative of a world-shaping shift 
of emphasis in Christian piety. 

The angels have been revealed to us as standing before the 
throne of God and singing an eternal “Sanctus.” Our recognition of 
value must precede and be the chief motivation of our a to 
value. Because God is holy, His creatures must reflect His holiness. 
Any lesser motivation will not kindle the divine flame in man’s 
heart. 

Surely, that is the message too of the Christmas hymn. The angels 
sing the glad tidings of God’s glorious majesty, His favor to men. 
And the Church, filled with the vision of His radiant goodness, 
thereupon breaks forth in due response: “We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we give Thee thanks for Thy great glory.” The identical 
lesson is taught by the succession of feasts. Christmas is the procla- 
mation of God’s unbelievable love; after we have meditated that 
love for two weeks, the response of our hearts and hands, in union 
with the Magi, will be more nearly adequate. The apostle of love 
summed up this Christian dispensation in the words: “In this is 
true love: not that we have loved God, but that he has first loved 
us.” And St. Paul, in one of his highest insights, writes similarly: 
“But we all, beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, are 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” If any of our readers have access to Abbot 
Vonier’s New and Eternal Covenant, they will find this train of 
thought more fully developed in Chapter II of that excellent 
volume. 

° 

The English quarterly Liturgy reports the following instructions 
issued to his priests by the Bishop of Menevia. The clergy are 
required 1) to give short instructional addresses whenever they 
administer the sacraments of baptism and matrimony or receive 
a convert. 2) To give a short instruction before weekday Benedic- 
tion. 3) To encourage with all their enthusiasm a love of the liturgy: 
(a) by getting the congregation (not merely their choirs) to sing a 
Missa Cantata, if possible every Sunday; (b) or by having a dialog 
Mass, “which in our small churches is very feasible”; (c) by having, 
on a weekday, a Mass for the children which they have been taught 
to answer. 

4 
Since 1951 German sees have had permission for evening Mass. 
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After one year, a questionnaire, sent only to parishes in cities over 
10,000, revealed that some 738 pastors had availed themselves of 
the permission. A large — of those who answered volun- 
teered the information that daily evening Mass was much better 
attended than morning Mass, and that the former seems a pastoral 
necessity if the ordinary working man and his family in a large city 
is to have access to daily Mass. Bishop Van der Velden of Aachen, 
in a letter to the author of the questionnaire, wrote: “It is obvious 
that in our industrialized era, attendance at morning Mass is limited 
to the few, chiefly school children and old folks; the vast majority 
of laborers, employees generally and business men find it impossible 
to be present.” 
+ 

Merely suggesting, what has been done in some parishes, and 
can be done with profit in others: On the second Sunday after 
Epiphany, all who were married in the course of the past year 
attend Mass and receive holy Communion first, in a body; they are 
given a Communion breakfast at which the pastor gives a talk on 
marriage; in the evening, there is a lecture by some expert on 
marriage problems, followed by a discussion. 

On Candlemas Day, all mothers (and fathers) who have had a 
child baptized during the year are especially honored: they bring 
the child to church, where it receives a special blessing before 


Mass; parents occupy front pews and receive holy Communion 
together. 

Also warmly recommended: the Family Communion Crusade. 
For informational literature, write to 10 Fairview Road, Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N.Y. 


e 
Useful ordo-calendars: The Mass Year 1953, a booklet published 
by the Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. (85 cents), which contains, besides 
a daily Mass-guide, reflections on each Sunday and feastday liturgy 
from the writings of Abbot Marmion; The Christian Life Calendar 
1953, a wall-calendar, with directions for use of both breviary and 
missal, and a brief ferverino for every day (Bruce, $1.00). 


Good, Bad, and Different: —“It seems to me that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Here are those fellows saying you can 
kill 50,000 civilians at one blow (with an atom bomb) without 
being troubled in conscience, while the same men write books 
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saying that if you deliberately omit the recitation of Compline you 
will go to hell for all eternity. This seems to me a very odd state of 
mind to get into” (The late Dom Maurus Moorat, quoted in Pax, 
Prinknash, Autumn 1952). 

—A catechism answer: “The credence table is a small table in the 
sanctuary on which stand two curates, one filled with water, the 
other with wine” (quoted in the London Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FAMILY TABLE PRAYER 

To the Editor: — As young parents my husband and I had decided that 
we would not be satisfied with the identical table prayer day after day, 
year after year. As soon as the children would 0 hee, preg the 
child-like verses with which they at first asked and thanked the good 
Lord for their food, we would provide for a healthy variety in our 
family prayer, hoping thus to avoid the careless monotony of repetition. 
Se we kept eyes and ears open for new prayers. 

A full-page review of modern poetry in the Koelnische Volkszeitung 
(about 1932?) printed as a sample for use in the Christian home a table 
prayer which we adopted immediately. Beautiful, even too beautiful for 
everyday, we agreed. Ever since it has been our Sunday meal-prayer; 
feastdays of the Church and of the family are likewise “graced” with it. 

Almost ten years later, on this side of the Atlantic, when the white 
walls of our dining room “screamed” for meaningful decoration, it seemed 
to be just the right thing to put up this poem together with the symbols 
it mentions: the lilies, the birds, the hart, the loaves and fishes. Ade 
Bethune warmed to the loveliness of the poem and helped with the de- 
sign. Mignon McNenamy rendered it into “hymnical” English. The end 
result is a brightly embroidered wall-hanging. 

We are proud of it, but didn’t want to be stingy: anybody was wel- 
come to jot down the text —eventually we handed out copies for the 
asking. We encouraged art classes to work out their own design, we 
offered assistance to anyone who wanted to use ours. We finally talked 
Ade Bethune into pity with the non-creative multitudes and she provided 
a “kit” with the stamped cloth, yarn, needles, etc., ready for immediate 
sewing (obtainable from Designs for Christian Living, Box 5498, West- 
port Sta., Kansas City 2, Mo.). But there was one frequent question 
which we could not answer: Who is the poet? 

This bothered us, and right after the war we contacted the then editor 
of the Koelnische Volkszeitung. He tried his best, but with all the records 
completely destroyed during the war he could not help us. We begged 
visitors to and from Germany to make a serious effort to find the author. 
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When Fr. Bretzler from Wiesbaden-Dotzheim triumphantly waved a 
letter at us, we thought: now, finally! But it was not si author’s name. 
It was a new graphic design for our table prayer by the artist Clemens 
Schmidt: beautiful in its simplicity, and an answer to the — of the 
many who did not think themselves handy with needle and thread (the 
print is published by the Liturgical Press, at 35 cents). 

The other day it happened. A dinner guest, originally from Cologne, 
remarked quite matter-of-factly when entering our dining room: “Oh, 
how nice! A wall-hanging with Richard Euringer’s Table Prayer!” She 
even produced some proof: in a little notebook which she kept for “ex- 
ceptional poems and verses” (should we not all have such notebooks?), 
she had scribbled it down during a reading by the author himself. 

Now we feel greatly relieved, and hasten to give honor to whom honor 
is due: to poet, translator, artists and publishers. There is one little de- 
tail to be attended to: would the Editor be kind enough to send a marked 
copy of this issue of Worsuip to Wuerzburg, Germany, where the poet 
is said to live. We want him to know that his Table Prayer is at least as 
well known in the English rendition as it is in the German, and who 
can count the families that are grateful for a lasting inspiration and an 
ever deepening understanding of the three banquet tables in a Christian’s 
life, one leading up to the next, each a age. the other: the table 
we spread in the Christian home, the table the priest spreads for holy 
Eucharist, and the one that is awaiting us at Christ's never-ending Wed- 
ding Feast in heaven. Thank you, Richard Euringer. 

St. Paul, Minn. THERESE MUELLER 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 

To the Editor: — Do you think that the joyful anticipation of Christmas 
is outweighed by the undue financial burdens placed upon fathers of 
families in buying Christmas presents? Surveys show that Christmas pre- 
paration is not restricted only to the time of Advent. People, through 
Christmas savings clubs at banks, will save all year. Catalogues and 
other advertising means raise in the people the desire to finish their 
shopping early. The result is, that the father of a family must face 
Christmas as one of the great periods of financial strain. I wonder 
whether the Church hasn’t taught us a proper emphasis to be placed 
with her teaching in the usual manner through the liturgy. The liturgy of 
Advent is only a few weeks long, and is sufficient preparation for spiritual 
needs. Why then isn’t the time of Advent sufficient in length for accumu- 
lation of money for gifts to satisfy the growing need for presents at 
Christmas? 


Perhaps this solution will not sound too practical to many, but at 
least it would permit fathers of families to look forward to Christmas with 
less trepidation. 

Fond. du Lac, Wis. GrorceE M. St. PETER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FAITH AND MODERN MAN. By. Msgr. Romano Guardini. Trans- 
lated from the German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. Pantheon Books, New 
York. 1952. Pp. 166. Cloth, $2.75. 

It is the old problem of distinguishing between essentials and non- 
essentials, between the idea and the images, symbols or words which 
clothe it. And, in the case of faith, between the luminous concept, that 

limpse of the Absolute, and the images, words or symbols which can 

a only analogical value since they cannot leap the chasm between 

finite and infinite. 

It is the old experience of cringing in dismay when we hear the peren- 
nial truths in all-too-familiar sounds, when we see sacred theology pa- 
raded across the platform in a dress that reveals too clearly the intellec- 
tual shortcomings of its preacher. “Of course, there is nothing to evolu- 
tion .. .” “Faith is only reasonable . . .” “The pretensions of science . . .” 
“Confession is just like . . .” So dogmas are handled like potatoes. The 
swagger becomes the settler of doubts. A certain blindness to the sacred, 
an imperviousness to the mysterious, often prevents us from recognizing 
the delicacy of our task of guarding the faith, the reverence and care 
which should attend it, and the world-shattering value of Christ’s doc- 
trine. 

And then, when the problem is cautiously broached, discussion is so 
easily killed by a quick response: “Since when have we had to water 
down the faith to make it taste good? Give it to them straight!” That, 
of course, is precisely our ag to “give it to them” straight, with the 
minimum number of wrinkles of our human limitations, ignorance, im- 
patience . . . to share this tremendous gift intelligibly, without the ana- 
chronisms of childish or outworn images. 

Those who have sweated out these experiences will love Guardini’s 
responsible and awe-inspiring treatment of the great themes of faith. For 
he is serious not only about the faith, but also about the world in which 
we live, our own time and condition, our knowledge and our ae 
difficulties. He knows that good intentions are not enough. Humility is 
— and sympathy, and a fine appreciation for the best in modern 
thought. 

= a chapter, “Adoration,” goes to “the very foundation, the pillar, 
the arch, the essence of all truth” — God is God; man is man. Adoration 
is recognition of that truth, the radical revolution faith requires of man. 
In that act, man finds his direction, his bearings, his balance, and his 
mental health. 

But dogma “safe ds the whole.” It is ible that, having con- 
fronted Almighty and All-worthy God, man wight be devoured By the 
consciousness of his inferiority. So the essay on “God’s Patience” (one of 
the best) reassures with a reminder that patience “begins at the roots of 
His creation.” That mysterious attribute of the Creator is the safeguard 
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of our human existence, the secure ground of our confidence. “God's 
love does not desire in a short time what can be realized only in a 
long time. It allows play, rejoices in abundance, gives room to the super- 
fluous and to apparent folly. It gives ample time to uncertainty and in- 
decision . . .” (p. 18). 

Because mystery is.not unpalatable to the mind that adores, Msgr. 
Guardini writes honestly of the paradox of “God’s Dominion and Man's 
Freedom.” Tracing our human experience of different forms and levels of 
influence, from lower to higher, he throws brilliant light on a question 
which defies solution. Another essay studies Christ’s lordship, his divini- 
= In examining Jesus’ teaching on “Providence,” he points out that it 

oes not answer reason’s question about the order of things. “It is, rather, 
the question of the living person as to whether anyone is concerned 
about him. . .” (p. 58). 

Without taking exception to his especially useful chapter on “Revela- 
tion as History,” one looks in vain for some sign of compassion for the 
Chosen People. These essays were written during World War II, during 
the oS in Germany. To see the whole Old Testament as a 
record only of man’s rebellion against God is perhaps to place the em- 
phasis where it ought to be — on God’s love — but it is also to veer more 
than slightly from the Catholic center. Certainly he is right in saying 
that a socio-cultural “embodiment” of religion is not an unmixed bless- 
ing, prompting us, as it does, to think of the faith as a coherent system, 
an order of things, rather than as a call from God, with all the urgency 
and personal engagement that such a call demands. 

Two chapters on faith discuss the “world” to be overcome and the 
crises of doubt in man’s life, the stages of life from childhood to old age 
and the psychological barriers which faith must surmount. “Dogma” is 
lifted above suspicion and the “dirty word” category and revealed in its 
divine splendor as that which frees man from his own terrible limitations. 
The development of doctrine is illustrated by detailed example. And 
finally “The Saints,” “The Adversary,” and “Purgatory” continue our re- 
freshment at scriptural wellsprings, pierce the surface trappings again 
for the essentials . . . and for Guardini’s justly famous insights. 

Revelation is responsibility as well as gift. And that responsibility in- 
volves far more than sharing, preaching, teaching. We are responsible, 
too, to do those necessary things with a purity refined by the fear of God. 
If we are teaching officially in the Church, the consequences of blurring 
the line between God’s truth and human wisdom (to put it in the most 
optimistic fashion) are frightening. But this book is for all educated men 
and women who take their confirmation mandate seriously. 

There is the question of attitude: humility before sacred truths, before 
natural knowledge, before the Lord; reverence toward people, toward 
the person who stands in need. 
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And there is the question of method: “(Man’s) freedom must be as 
genuine as the decision with which man is faced is great. Jesus must 
proclaim, but not influence; teach, but not recruit; warn, but not alarm; 
impress, but not compel” (p. 147). 

Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Rosert Hovpa 
THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MASS. By Rev. Adolph Dominic Frenay, 

O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1952 Pp. iii-296. Cloth, $4.00. 

Father Frenay’s object in this book is to awaken priests to an aware- 
ness of the vast content of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. He expressly 
addresses himself to priests. In a setting of quotations from holy Scrip- 
ture and from St. Thomas, he comments on each part and prayer of 
the Mass, making frankly hortatory applications to the priest’s spiritual 
and active life in a manner that cannot but benefit each reader. The 
main defect this reviewer found in an otherwise solid book was that the 
author limited his purpose to explaining the text of the Mass. If the 
reader wonders what are the author’s ideas on the parish-community and 
on the Mass as the parish-community’s Sacrifice, he will be disappointed. 
Nor will he find much reference to the priest’s duty to promote active 
participation of the faithful in their (as well as the priest's) Sacrifice. 

According to St. Thomas, the Eucharist is the Sacrament of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. It is dedicated to the unity of the members of that 
Body unto the glory of God. It is not quite right for us to look upon the 
Mass only from the standpoint of what we as individuals can “get out 
of it.” The majority of the readers of this book will be parish priests; but 
if they see their Mass as their exclusive possession, with but a casual re- 
lation to their parishes, their vision will be quite incomplete. It is very 
possible that this book may favor such a limited outlook. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. LAwrence, O.S.B. 


PRAYER IN FAITH. Thoughts for Liturgical Seasons and Feasts. By Rev- 
erend Mother Janet Erskine Stuart. Edited by L. Keppel. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. x-277. Cloth, $3.00 
It is hard to be objective about a book when you pray daily for the 

canonization of the author. But even those less bound to Janet Erskine 

Stuart will, I think, find this collection of real help in making the liturgy 

the true source of their interior life. It was arranged from Mother Stu- 

art's spiritual notes and occasional verses. There are two series of medi- 
tations: from Advent to Pentecost, and from Pentecost to Advent. 

All of Janet Stuart’s prose is remarkable for freshness of insight and 
for the precision and economy with which she develops an idea. That 
several passages in Prayer in Faith are little more than outline is, there- 
fore, no real defect. The pith of her thought seems to need no elabora- 
tion. 

Of the more developed meditations included, the almost lyrical con- 
siderations of “Veni Jesu Domine, veni” — “Come!” as the spirit of Ad- 
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vent merits special mention. It is evidence in itself of what Guéranger 
called the renovative power of the liturgical year. Mother Stuart's gift 
of practical application can be illustrated by this from Christmastide: 
“He came unto His own, and His own received Him not.’ He threw 
Himself upon His creatures, looking for a home, and He does so still 
. .- We must give a home for His sake to every creature, who even for 
a moment is without one. This is not a fanciful statement, but a truth, 
a duty, an obligation; to be slack in our interest, deficient in our help, or 
cold in our sympathy toward others is to be inhospitable to Him, to have 
been deficient, slack and cold to His claims, to have left Him momen- 
tarily homeless.” 

Washington, D. C. AsicaiL Q. McCartTHy 
FAMILY BLESSINGS. By Rev. Bernard Strasser, O.S.B. Family Life Bureau 

of the NCWC, Washington, D.C. 1952. Pp. 50. Pamphlet, n.p.g. 
FAMILY SACRAMENTALS, Edited by Rev. Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. The 

Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1952. Pp. 86. Pamphlet, 15 cents. 

Both works aim to satisfy the ever growing need which many homes 
experience in this secularist century, namely, of bringing Christ from the 
church into their ordinary daily family life. Both authors emphasize, as 
a glance at the chapter headings will show, that the family is the founda- 
tion on which a healthy spiritual society must build. 

The Introduction to Family Blessings briefly points out the relation 
between sacraments and sacramentals, man’s need of divine help in ful- 
filling his daily task, and lastly, the possible danger of superstition due 
to an inadequate knowledge of or an overemphasis on the efficacy of the 
sacramentals. The explanations accompanying the selected rites of both 
booklets will help our laity appreciate the meaning, reasonableness and 
value of sacramentals in their homes — which are meant to be “little 
churches.” Our devotional literature has been singularly lacking in writ- 
ings on sacramentals. These two contributions are, therefore, a begin- 
ning of an answer to a real need, and should meet with a corresponding 
welcome. 

There is a similar content pattern in both: each starts with the found- 
ing of the family unit in Christ and ends with the passage of its mem- 
bers from this temporal to the heavenly home. In a way they comple- 
ment each other. Family Blessings contains the greater number of rites, 
while Family Sacramentals includes more popular and extensive com- 
mentary. 

St. John’s Abbey LANDELIN Ros.inc, O.S.B. 
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Pope Pius Xil in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 
(n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem- 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister” (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” (n. 105). 
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